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ABSTRACT 

Reported is the 1969-70 school year of Vernont^s 
Consulting Teacher Program (Chittenden Central) during which 
consultants assiisted 29 elementary school teachers in providing 
special educational services to 109 students, of whom the majority 
were placed in regular classrooms. Program services are described as 
encompassing direct consultation, weekly workshops for classroom 
teachers, parent conferences, and provision of special learning 
materials to all program participants. Included are reports of parent 
and teacher projects which focused on such topics as increased 
attending behavior of a first grade girl; changes in accuracy and 
number of arithmetic problems done by a second grade boy; increasing 
study behavior as a result of decreasing inappropriate responses; and 
dawdling at suppertime. (GW) 
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PREFACE 



The Consulting Teacher Program is a cooperative effort of 
the College of Education, University of Vermont; the Division of 
Special Educational and Pupil Personnel Services, Vermont State 
Department of Education; and Chittenden Central School District. 

This program has been an integral part of the Chittenden 
Central School District for two years, 1968-1969 and 1969-1970. 
During this time, two consulting teachers-in-training, Mrs. 
Marilyn (Dick) Cleveland and Mrs. Shirley Humphreys, have carried 
out the program's activities. 

A report of the activities} and results of the first year 
may b". found in "The 19G8-19S9 Repoi't of the Consulting Teacher 
Program, Volumes I and II." Copies of both volumes may be ob- 
tained from the Consulting Teacher Program central office, 2 

Colchester Avenue, Burlington. 

The present report has been prepared so that administrators, 
teachers, parents, and others in the Chittenden Central School 
District may review the activities and results of the 1969-1970 
Consulting Teacher ^rogram in this disttict. 



PARTICIPANTS 

We wish to acknowledge the support, cooperation, and 
assistance of the following people: 

Hazen F. Wood, Superintendent 

Miss Beryle Gardner, Elementary Supervisor 

John R. Burnett, Curriculum Coordinator 

COLCHESTER 

George E. Costello, Principal 

Union Memorial School 

Mrs. Mary Ann Davison, 1st grade 
Mrs. Cynthia Feldman, Ist grade 

Union Upper School 

Mrs. Mar^orie Durett, Uth grade 
Mrs. Sharon Larkin, uth grade 

ceijtep 

Lale h . Lanphear, Principal 

Hov;ar-tl '. Magnant, Assistant Principal 

Bi rc}'.v;oo'i Dchool 

y.rv,. Clf"V*i land , ,ind grade 
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■ Mrs. Sophia Mayer, teacher-aide for Mrs. Cleveland 
Mrs. Grace Pigeon, 1st grade 

Miss Marie Stocking, 3rd grade 

Main School 

MisG Cheryl Ahokas, 1st grade 
Mrs. Kathryn Bigelow, 2nd grade 
Mrs. Delphine Orzell, 1st prade 
Mrs. Charlene Staples, 2nd grade 

White School 

Mrs. Marjorie Devlin, 3rd grade 
Mrs. Ann Osborne, 3rd grade 

ESSEX JUNCTION 

Chittenden Area Special Classes 
Mrs. Sherry Chaisson, level one 
Mrs. Martha Osmer, level one 
Mrs. Pauline Roderer, teacher-aide 

Fiiawatha School 

Edward E. Heyman, Principal 

Miss Elizabeth Barrows, ?nd grade 
y.r^. Nancy Gilman, 1st grade 
Mrs. Helena Jackmar , 1st grade 

o 
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Mrs. Isabel MacGibbon, 1st grade 

Mrs. Made Ion Ohl, teacher-aide to Mrs. Humphreys 

Miss Patricia Seaver, jth grade 

Mrs. Mary Taf t , Hth grade 

Mrs. Margaret Williams, 2nd grade 

Summit Street School 

Robert A. Rouleau, Principal 

Mrs. Lucille Allen, 3rd grade 
Mrs. Alice Brown, 2nd grade 
Mrs. Barbara Grady, Uth grade 
Mrs. Frances Patrick, jschool nurse 
Mrs. Joanne Rush, Hth grade 

M-^s. Linda Searles, transitional first/second grade 

WESTFORD 

West ford Elementary School 
Ronald J. Gates, Principal 

Mrs. Betty Fay, Uth grade 
Mrs. Kathleen Dates, 5th grade 



COIiSULTIHG TEACHER PROGRAM 
Rationale and Goals 



Handicapped learn -ts*** comprise a substantial proportion of 
the public school population in Vei'ir.ont . The Vermont State 
Department of Education uses a 10 percent expectancy estimate 
(Keller*, 1968) to determine the approximate number of handicapped 
lear-ners in V<^-rmont public schools. Based upon the 10 percent 
tixpectancy , an estimated 2U3 handicapped learners in grades one 
thrcup,h rive were in Chittenden Central schools durint? the 1969-70 
school year. This figure is probably conservative, as other 
recent estimates of the handicapped population range from 15 to 
20 percent. 

Approximately 75 handicapped learners within the Chittenden 
Central School District v;er'e placed full-time in special classes. 
Other handicapped learners were removed from their rejiular classes 
part-time for instruction v;ith one or more special teachers in 
•f-jadipf! speech, and Motor-perception training. These children 
remained in their* regular classrooms the majority of the time with 
regular class teachers. Thus, for most of a school day, approximately 
170 hpn<iicapped learners were in regular classrooms conducted by 
regular c''ass teachers. 

The Consulting Teacher Program providea consultation to 29 
Chit t-iiK'.en Central p-iejrientary school teachers involving a total of 

children. Sieoial educational service were provicied to 2 3 
other children' who were specifically identified as handicapped 
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The ter.T. ^.and^ capped learner refers those children v/ho are 



learner:;. Services, in addition to direct consultation, included 
weekly workshops for classroom teachers, parent conferences, and 

provision of special learning materials which were made available 
to all program participants. 

Consulting Teacher Program services were provided by two 
consulting-teachers-in-training (CTITs), Mrs. Marilyn (Dick) 
Cleveland and Mrs. Shirley Humphreys, a University consulting 
teacher, Mrs. Betsy Schneider, and a psychologir,t , Dr. Wayne L. 
Fox. During the first year of the program (1968-69) the two CTITs 
were released one day per week from their regular classroom duties 
to fulfill University coursework requirements and to provide 
requested consultation services to other elementary classroom 
teachers. During the second year of the program (196 9-70), CTITs 
were initially provided two release days per week for academic 
Vvork and consultation. At the beginning of the spring semester, 
one CTIT (Mrs. Humphreys) was released from all classroom respon- 
sibilities so. that she could provide consultation services on 
a full time basis. 
Teacher Workshops 

A workshop for elementary teachers which offered three credits 
toward Vermont certification requirements was held weekly throughout 
the 1969-70 school year. The purpose of the workshop was to provide 
training for classroom teachers so that they could develop the skills 
necessary for managing and educating han-Ji capped learners within 
their classrooms. Workshop topics included techniques for individ- 
ualizing instruct on, the analysis of classroom behavior, classroom 
observation and measurement, use cf special learning materials, and 
pr-esentat ion and discussion of specific procedures which have proved 



successful in the modification of the preacademic, academic 
and social behavior of handicapped learners. Each workshop 
participant conducted a service/research project involving a 
handicapped learner in his own classroom* Thirteen identified 
handicapped learners received services from workshop participants* 
Behaviors which were modified by workshop participants included 
attending behavior , talking out , thumbsucking , study behavior, 
acquih^Ltion of arithmetic number f acts , and acquisition of reading 
vocabulary words. Five of these projects are presented in the 
Service/Research section of this report. 
Consultation 

Seventeen elementary classroom teachers who did not 
participate in the teacher workshop received consultation 
services from CTITs and other program staff* Services to these 
consultees varied greatly. Some consultees were seen only a 
few times; others received comprehensive services and success- 
fully completed service/research projects iu their classrooms. 
Program services to consultees included aid in developing 
classroom obervation and measurement procedures, weekly classroom 
observations, weekly conferences to discuss specific procedures 
for modifying the behavior of handicapped learners, and help in 
individualizing instruction and using special learning materials 
which were made available by the program. 

IJine identified handicapped learners received special 
educational services in the classrooms of consultees. Behaviors 
that were modified by consultees included attending behavior, 
thumbsucking , aggressive behavior, and out of seat behavior. 



Parenc Conferences 

Individual conferences were held with the parents of each 
of the identified handicapped learners served in the Chittenden 
Central school district. At these conferences the classroom 
teacher and the CTIT discussed with the parents the particular 
procedures being used to modify the classroom behavior of their 
children. Whenever possible, the aid of the parents was enlisted 
to provide support in the home for appropriate classroom behavior. 
In all cases the parents' written permission was obtained for 
their child to participate in the program. 

In addition to individual parent conferences, parents were 
invited to participate in monthly workshops administered by CTITs. 
Topics covered at the parent workshops included basic principles o 
behavior analysis and procedures for observation and measurement 
of defined behaviors. Eight parents attended workshops regularly 
and conducted successful service/i^esearch projects for their 
children at home. The following behaviors were modified by 
parents: tidiness, thumbsucking , dawdling at meals, bossiness, 
hanging up clothes, wearing an eye patch, bed wetting, aggress- 
iven-'ss, getting ready for school, and finishing food on plate 
at mealtimes. Two par^ent projects are presented in the Service/ 
Research section of this report. 
Special Learning Materials 

Special learning materials were made available to all 
program participants. Materials included standard elementary 
texts not available in the schcol district, texts developed 
especially for handicapped learners, and supplementary materials 



for use with standard texts. Materials were made a\ailable in 
the curriculum areas of reading* arithmetic, language arts, 
penmanship, science, and social studies. In addition to those 
commercially produced, learning materials developed by the Con- 
sulting Teacher Program staff were also used exts^nsively by part- 
icipants. These materials were programmed for individual learners 
in both reading and arithmetic. In several classrooms these 
m.iloi'ial:^ were used for cill children in the class to provide a 
co.T.pletely individualized academic program. One such individ- 
ualized reading program for 23 first graders is described in the 
Service/Research section of this report. 
Other Activities 

CTITs and program participants from Chittenden Central school 
district participated in a number of additional activities during 
the school year. At the end of the school year both CTI's were 
on schedule in their M. Ed. program at the University. CTITs 
made preseiitations describing the program to teachers and admin- 
intratcrs in this district and in other districts throughout 
Ver'mont. Program staff, with the cooperation of district admin- 
istration personnel, successfully sought and received federal 
funding for a three year program which will extend the services of 
the Consulting Teacher Program in the Chittenden Central school 
district to an estimated 80 handicapped learners for the 1970-71 
school year. In the spring, program participants were invited 
to the First Annual Eiehavioral Education Convention where two 
consultees made presentations. Also, in the spring, CTITs attended 
a Leadership Training Institute in Washington, D. C, sponsored 
by the Bureau of Education Professions Development, to promote 
community involvement in educational decisions. 



Sununary and Conclusions 

The Consulting Teacher Program provided special educational 
servicfcs to 2 3 identified handicapped learners and their parents 
in the Chittenden Central School District during the 1969-70 
school year. Tvy/enty-nine elementary teachers received consultation 
services, nine of whom also successfully completed an accredited 
in-service workshop. Other activities included presentations to 
tf^achers and administrators, participation in professional meetings 
and fulfillment of University M. Ed. coursework requirements. 

Program objectives of participants, CTITs , and program 
staff could not have been achieved without the excellent cooperation 
and active involvement of the Chittenden Central administrative 
staff, building principals, and other supporting professionals. 
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SERVICE/ RESEARCH PROJECTS 



The following service/research projects were conducted 
by workshop participants, consultees, and parents during the 
1969-70 school year. Projects were selected to be representative 
of the behaviors modified and procedures used. The names of 
.ill learners described in the projects are fictitious to 
preserve their anonymity. 
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INCREASLD ATTENDING BEHAVIOR OF A FIRST-GRADE GIRL 

by 

Mrs. Grace Pigeon and Mrs. Marilyn Cleveland 
Subject and Setting 

Vivian was a six-year-old girl in a heterogeneously grouped 
first-grade class of 20 children. She was selected for study 
bocauGe of her disruptive behavior which often annoyed other 
children, her short attention span, and an apparent lack of in- 
terest in school. 
Behavior Definition 

The objective of this study was to increase Vivian's attending 
behavior, which was defined as face orientation toward work paper, 
book and perception game on her desk, or toward a story which was 
written on the board when she was directed to complete a copying 
assignment. She was also considered to be attending when obtaining 
work materials (such as a pencil or crayons) from her desk, leaving 
the room lor a three minute period to use the bathroom, or obtain- 
ing- help at a fellow student's desk if her work was with hor. Upon 
completion of assigned work, permissible behavior was quietly ob- 
taining and playing a "learning game", alone or with a "buddy". 
I'!--itoridT3 

'.vork rr>atoria].i each riay included some combination of the 
foliowini^: a penmanship paper, phonics work, alphabet wordn , a 
"r;.-!l f-holp" sh'j-;t, or arithmf^tic work, 
b at a P.f'cor-'linp an'! hoi l/ibi 1 i ty f^rnco'i';rf'S 

Atten.ling behavior w.i<: r.amplod at three minute intervals 
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dur-ing rin i ritiei '^ndont seatv/ork period from 9:00 to 30:15. Ton 
measures of att «..'ndinf, behavior were recorded durin? 30 minutes 
<.^f thH per-ioti. The t^'ioher used a three-minute ei^p timer to cue 
horT.oIl foi- sample times. The first sample recorded at the 
end of the tirst three minutes indicated when the .iand in the 
top h<ilf of the glass had run into the bottom half. The teacher 
turned the ogr timor over and replaced it on the table. Che then 
l'..'f>--id at Vivi in and recorded a if she wa- engaged in per- 

r:.i.->r>ilie boh ivior. If nhe v;as enpaeed in other- b^^havicrs , a 
was recorded. 

' ccasionally , another observer measured attending behavior 
v;ith tiio teacher. Tho observer was cued for s-implinf by the tap 
of the timer as it was returned to the table by the teacher. 
These reliability observations were made at least once in each 
^ondiflon, m-'. nix timer> in Condition II. Measures recorded by 
th«- torich*--! and observer v;ere compared intarval bv interval. 
A/reem^nt 'n th^-ise measures averaged 93%. 

:hx- t»-..icl;or- -.ind ubcerver both tallied '-^.dch time the teacher 
rraiiied Vivi m whon she was attending'. 
Cond i t ion B-tny 1 1 ne { rocedur^es 

;;urinr Condilicnn I, the teacher worked at the reading table 
•.•.'ith cno small reading group after another. Children not in the 
rei:In>; i'.r"up -it *he t-,iLle v;orke^l on assiv-ned se itwork activitie 

Tho t<>i''d;'"T i-iocarj i -.naily rer.in'.le-l individuals to attend to 
th»'ir :^--?atv.'ork and praia*'d the whole proup- fnr being "rood quiet 
worker.j". Z'lu: seMom dir-ected praise to individual children^ and 
r;..'V.'r- ..M.rf.:t ly [T'lir-ed Vivian during Uiis condition. For 17 days 



Vivian's attending behavior averaged 53%, ranging from 22% 
to 80%. 

Theje results are shown in Figure 1. Daily percentagen of 
attending behavior shown on the graph were calculated bv dividing 
the total number of intervals by ten, multiplied by 100. 
The open circles ai'e observer measures and the closed circles are 
teacher measures. Large closed circles indicate perfect agreement 
lf^tv;efUi teacher and observer. 




DAYS 

• TCACNCII 

• oescNvcN 

figure I. A record of Vivian's attending behavior. 

Con^li t : ".'(lacYier I r^i so Cent ingent Upon Attending Hrhavior 

n the lbt.h day ♦"he tea.\ner verbally prviised Vivian v/henever 
r/r.fi warj attending to her assigned work. For 20 days the numb(>r 

: ;r;:.>;3 "iv».'T i/o'i rir.ri.'i.' f r-- r n.rn>- t-:. r-loven. /. t t.iti'l i n 

^♦•havior increased tc an average of 82%, ranging from 3'*"?, tr> 100%. 
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Coil Ji t ion £: P.ot ur n to IViseline P rocedtires 

Fi r rnx c\r\yc: tho teacher returned to the f^ame nroooduren 
r,he had used dutirig the firat period^ that is^ no direct verbal 
prMiou ff)T' Vivian. Figure 1 shov;s the marked decrease* in Vivian's 
attending behavior* On the sixth day it dropped to 201. The 
average for tho period was U9%, ranging from 20% to VO"". • 

:n tlv: first day of this period, the t^iacher praised 

iJ. of the chil lren for rood vor>: , Vivian wan hear-:! tc say, 
ind Vivian, trx^". .'n tlie tliird daVi as her teicher stood v;ith 
tvc ^ab.ers "n the playground, Vivian walked up to them, The 
Gii 1 t^ one teach^iis "You have a pretty dress on and to the 
:-;ond teachers '*! like your hair." She looked at her own 
teacdier, said not a word, then turned and walked away. 
Condition I I : Peturn to Contingent Teacher Praise 

The teaci.or a/ain director; verbal praise to Vivian when she 
v; r: attendiii^- fc her ar.sirned work. P^or the nin^? days :;hov;n in 
rLiVire I Ut**r;dinr behavior increased to an average of 76^^, 
ranriii^ trorn tQ% io 90l. This increase occmu^i ed even th.ougli 
the amount of teacher* praise was replaced to an average of four, 
r^aneinr from *hree to seven. The amount of praise averaged only 
hal f thit of t he previous Condition II procedure . 
I i^c'vz - irn 

Th*» tea dior* -'^^nt i nu^r .1 ^^-^ prMise Vivian ^or attending to her 
v;or r , m i for ^i.^^ nox: 10 ;ay.i not ^hown in Tir^uro 1 the number of 
:tiI'>o'> r/'^r onlv **h^ee per perio-:, ranrinr from '^^n^* to six. 

At t:er»''l i nr ^^iiavi'-r- '^or;tinu^*i to increase an^i aver'a^^d SI'!'. 

Tf.e ♦.ea'':r;'^»r* ^^r-i lu.i 1 1 v --i'-creased the amoiint of pr.-iir>- for 
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Vivian to what more nearly t-^^ualling praise given by other 
teachern. (This may be the ainoui.t oi praise <<vai :.able to Vivian 
from her teacher next year.) The toacher noted that Vivian was 
no longer ^lisruptive and inr^ttent^ "e . She completed her work 
carefully and neatly. She becamo a good "buddy" when working 
with others. In additon, Vivian was promoted to a regular 
neoonvl-gradvT class. 



MjLii'icATic:; or thumdsuckiiig 

by 

Mrs. Ilancy 'Jilman and '*rs, Shirley Humphreys 

i 'up 11 and Cl ass room 

Carol ^ a six-yf^ar-oid girl, was onti or ?3 ci.ildren in a 
i'tii'.ular firat->'rade ciasu. Hor mother reporte r that Carol had 
r.tarto : sackin*; her right thumb in early childhood. ThumLsucking 
continue'-! in scliool and interfered with Carol's acridemic porfor- 
inance . 
Bt-'havioi' 

Th.umb sucking '-/as defined as whenever the righit thumb was 
inserted in the m^uth. 

lata Rccor Jing and Reliability Procedures 

Carol's thumbf^ucking was recorded daily at 1:00 p.m. 
wiicn tne teacher read to th'2 chiidren. The teacher recorded the 
time when she started reading and the time when she finished. 
r>jadinj: usually lasted 15 minutes. Whenever Carol's thumb was 
iu hoi' mouth during this period, the teacher activated a stop 
wdtch. V/hun the thumb v;as out of the mouth the watch v;as stopped. 
Daily percentages of thumbsucking were calculated by dividing the 
cumulated thumbsucking time, by the total minutes of story time, 
muiliplied by ICO. Approximately once a week another observer 
recorded data in the same manner ar. the teacher. Agreement be- 
tween thumbri'w'-king time recorded by the teacher and observer 
^vcra>^,od 951. 

;.urinr, the bauoline condition." » the teac{ier' read from r. tory- 
i-ooks '■jontaining niany pictures v/hich v/«-'re hold up to the class as 
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the story prugressed. While showing pictures, the taacher asked 
questions of the class as a whole, such as, "What do you think 
the rdLbit will (io next?" Ghe seldom directed a remark to one 
child. 

rigure 1 is *i record of Carol's thumbsucking during the 
Gtory period. During the IB-day baseline period, thumbsucking 
occurred, on cn average, 9'4% of the time. 




rigure 1. A record of Carol's thumbsucking. 



^AjU'lition II : Cont ingent Teacher' t'raic^^ 

On the 17th day durin,^ a class dincussion just before the 
story was read, the children iden^ificjd the following behaviors 
•IS those dcmonsti-dted by a " goo'a audience": hands folded and on 
t:.-j :.Ittir.;: 'ij.' strai;^ht with, face r.nd eyes directed toward 

the reader, and feet on the floor under the desk. For several 
v/eeks these behaviors v/ere reviewed ju;>t before the story was read. 



When all members of the class assumed ^'good audience" position, 
the teacher started to read. Thereafter, through the school 
year, the teacher waited for the "audience position" before 'she. 
started to read. Occasionally she prompted by saying, "Where are 
your hands and feet?" 

The teacher verbally praised those children adopting the 
"good audience'* position. Carol was always included among those 
who received praise if she demonstrated the appropriate behavior. 

Praiae remarks included statements such as, "Good, , I like 

the way you are sitting." If Carol was thumhcucking , the teacher 
praised those children seated around her. Usually, Carol assumed 
"good audience" position and was then praised. Figure 1 shows 
that during the 22 days of Condition II, thumbsucking decreased. 
For the first eight days the behavior was variable, ranging from 
a low of '1% to a high of 87%, and averaging 36%. However, for 
the following lU dayc , thumbsucking stabilized and averaged 2%, 
For the entire period thumbsucking averaged 15%. 
Condition I^: Return to Baseline Procedures 

To verify that teacher praise was the variable controlling 
the change in thumbsucking, the teacher no lon|,er verbally praised 
"f,ood audience" position. She made remarks to the whole cls;;^s 
about the story and pictures, as she had during baseline period. 
During the 22 days of this procedure, Carol's thumbsucking 
increased to an avei»age nf 52%. 

C ondition I I : R eturn to Contingent Teacher Praise 

V/lien the teacher again praised children contingent upon 
".jood audience" position, Carol's thumbsucking fluctuated, ranging 
froiu 0% to 97 -o, and averaginj^, 25% for the 29 days of thic period. 
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Condition III ! Withhold Story Reading 

In an attempt to eliminate the variability of Carol *s 
thumbaucking , the teaclior continued to praise "good audience" 
position, and she introduced a consequence tor thumbsucking 
behavior. When Carol's thumb was in her mouth, the tea-Jit^r 
stopped reading. She looked at the classroom wall and avoided 
eye contact with the children. When Carol removed the thumb from 
hor trouth, the teacher continued the story. Thumbsucking immedia- 
tely decreased to an average of \l for 18 days. The results of 
the first ten days of this procedure are shown in Figure 1, 
i: l:;cus3ion 

Because the consequences of withholdiiig story reading was 
c'j effective in modifying Carol's thumbsucking behavior, the 
teacher decided to include several other children in the contin- 
.^^encies. These children had started thumb, fist, or finger 
.^uckin*: sevex di weukii after school be;'.an. For the remainder of 
the school year, 'luring '..iie story time, the teacher stopped 
roadin^^, w.'icnovor any chill in the clas.'i was thumb, fist, or 
t inf^.er sucking. This procedure virt'ially eliminated the behavior. 
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CHANGES IN ACCURACY AND NUMBER OF PROBLEMS COMPLETED IN ARITHMETIC: 

A SECOND-GRADE BOY 
by 

Mrs. Marilyn Cleveland and Mrs. Sophia Mayer 

Third -grade teachers have often complained that children 
:ome from aecond grades with inadequate knowledge of basic addition 
and aubtraction facts. In an attempt to insure that secopd-grade 
children would indeed learn the basic number facts, a teaching/ 
learning procedure was arranged in which tlie facts were first 
taught, then tested almost daily. The teaching/learning procedure 
provided for precise measurement of rate changes in number of 
problems completed and accuracy of computation of ail the children 
in the class. This study describes the procedures used with one 
child who initially snowed little improvement in rate of accuracy 
of completed problems. 
Subject and Setting 

Steve was seven years old, in a heterogeneously grouped second- 
grade class of 20 children. In the first grade the previous year, 
his inaccurate performance in arithmetic had led his first grade 
teacher to stress accuracy in computation with a resultant decrease 
in the rate at which Steve completed his arithmetic assignments. 
behavior 

The academic behavior was defined as the number of complete 
and correct responses on a two-minute time test in arithmetic. 
A teacher-prepared worksheet consisting of 100 addition and 

':uLtrdGtion proLlGmc was given every ptipil each day. Each problem 
contained two one-digit numbers from 0 through 9. The same basic 
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number lucts were on each worksheet but ai^ranged in a different 
order from day to day. 

Data Recording and Heliabi l ity Procedures 

The total numbfir of responses completed and the total number 
correct were recorded daily for each child in the class. Immedia- 
tely following the daily two-minute time-test the teacher-aide 
corrected the papers and recorded the two scoresat the top of each 
paper. A second observer also scored the responses once a week, 
cases of disagreement on the scores, the papers were rechecked 
until 100% agreement was reached. 
Procedure 1 

A stop watch was used to measure the two-minute period which 
started at 8: if 5 each morning. The instruction, "You may begin," 
was given by the teacher. At the end of the two minutes, the 
teacher said, "Stop, please," and papers were collected. 

The tcar.her did not interact with the children during the 
two minutes nor was any feedback given concerning elapsed time 
or pupil progress. 

t 
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Figure 1. A record of the number of arithmetic 
problems completed and the number correct on a two-* 
minute time-test. The data points represent only 
the last 10 days of each procedure. 



Procedure 1 extended for 29 days, Steve completed an average 
of 25 arithmetic responses each day, ranging from 15 to 33. The 
number of correct responses averaged 24 and ranged from 12 to 33. 
i^ar Graph Condition 

Preceding each daily time-test, the teacher showed Steve a 
bar graph with the number of correct answers obtained during the 
previous day * s two-minute time-test . Steve was instructed to color 
the bar to the point which repx»esented the number of examples 
correctly completed if there had been an increase over the previous 
day, or if the number remained the same. Verbal praise from the 
teacher accompanied her instructions. If there had been a decrease, 
the bar graph was placed on Steve's desk and no praise was given. 
On those occasions, he was instructed not to color the bar graph. 
This procedure was carried out for 10 days. 
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: f;hov;(?<l an inorear>o in both numbor completed and num- 

ber cox^rect. Steve completed an average oi 39 problems, ranging 
from 25 to U3. ^.'orrect {jroblomr> avora,?,Gd 38, ranging from 25 
to U3. 

Return to Procedure 1 

Tlic teacher returned to her original procedure in which she 
no longer gave Stove the bar graph nor praised him for increases. 
Thin pr^ocedure was continued for 32 days. Steve's rate of aca- 
demic performance continued .o increase and averaged 51 problems 
completed, ranging from 31 to 80. The average number of problems 
correct increased slightly to U.3, ranging from 25 to 57. 
Bar -r.iph Condition 

The bar graph was again presented to Steve each day just 
before the time-test. For 26 days, the average number completed 
each day showed a large increase over the previous period. The 
average was 73, ranging from 55-100. The number correct showed 
a smaller increase, averaging 5U and ranging from 39-61. in 
Figure 1, tliis is depicted by the separati.^ji of the solid and 
broken lines. On day 97, he completed all problems; however, only 
591 were correct. 
Contrac t Condition 

Analysis of Steve's work revealed that many of his incorrect 
responses were zero answers. The contract condition was introduced 
to iocreast.; those iriuppr'opriate responses. On the first day of the 
contract procedur'c, the to ichor showofl Stove one of his previous 
papers on which ho had made many inappropriate zero response;;. A 
verbal contx-act wa'i made with Steve. T\]C: teacher told him she 
•would like him to 'nar'k down zeros only v/hon they wore correct 



anawoi-ij. 'JA\e told him that on days he made fewer or the same 
number of incorrect zero responses as on the previous day, he 
could earn time for some activity of his choice. During this 
condition, on days when he met the criterion, Steve listened to 
a record immediately following the time-test. The procedure 
for presenting the bar graph remained the same. 

For the 35 days of this procedure, the number of incorrect 
zero answers averaged 1, ranging from 0 to 16. The 16 incorrect 
zero responses occurred on the first day of this period. The 
number of completed responses decreased to an average of 5U, 
ranging from m to 75. Correct responses averaged U6 and ranged 
from 30 to 67. The average number of problems completed and the 
number correct were now more nearly equal as Figure 1 shows. 
Discussion 

At the end of his second-grade year, Steve completed, on the 
average, twice as many facts each day as he had in September. His 
performance in accuracy was improved over that occurring during a 
lar>;e part of the school year. At the end of the school year. 
Stove advanced to a regular third grade. 



inCRLASIIIG STUDY BKHAVIOP AC A KKHULT OF DV.CKVArAUa 

i:;Ai'r porraATi: pi:nroJicr:s 
by 

y.i'A^ I'ritrirna :>;.ivor and Mrs. Shirley Humphreys 

Thi:; servi'^e/resoarch project v/as conducted in the *'slov;er*' 
ct thr^ee dopartmentdl i7,ed fifth-fr.ide j^roiips nttidying Tocial 
/.ti;-]!^-'-; md Kn^lir>h. Fn r\n .ittempt to df^velop good studv be- 
;;avi'':r- imoni^ the:3e ohildron^ the tcrjohci implemented reinforcem*?nt 
piT. ^edureLi for ali 12 pupils during their oocial Studies and 
i.iirli^h clasr^es . ''^en^Jral i v , children received attention only 
v;hen tiiey were demonstrating appropriate classroom behaviov^. 
inappropriate behavior^ were ignored. 
Behaviors^ 

The teacher measured the ^tudy behavior of three pupils 
v/hc had be*?n reported by previous t^^achers to be "problem" 
c;.! 1 ir . '!tudv behavicr vms defined ar, the pupil's face 
--■r i ^ ov^lr^] : 

(1) b'-.oks, paper:^, mapn ^ overhead projector, chalkboard, 
and o^^her materials designated by the teacher. 

(2) the teacher or another student reciting to the class. 
V/hile recording study behavior, the teacher also measured 

: :. r r : 1 te r^^sponses. Inappropriate behavior^ wa.s defined as: 
(1) o'it ^'f w/.-it (except when goinF to "banoment", to 

'hi? peri i^-n^vils, to patrol duty, or to fire drill). 
(/.) tilVin;; out. 

(3) iriter rupt i ng the teac^her. 



(U) talking to peers (except during peer projects 
designated by the teacher). 

(5) vocal noises, such as whistling and humming. 

(6) motor noises (physical contact with any object 
'other than instructional tools designated by the 
teacher, i.e., banging, knocking, etc.). 

Data Recording and Reliability Procedures 

Frequencies of inappropriate responses for the three children 
wc:o recorded daily during Social Studies and English periods. 
Study behavior v;as sampled at two minute intervals for 30 minutes 
during these same classes. The teacher recorded a if the child 
wa:.; at tend ing . and a if he was not. At each recording time, the 

teacher always looked at the three pupils in the same order and 
then recorded the data. During this same interval, a tally was 
made when an inappropriate behavior occurred. An observer periodi- 
cally recorded pupil behaviors with the teacher. The observer was 
rnGd at sample time by eye contact and a head nod from the teacher. 
Percentage of agreement for study behavior averaged 921, ranging 
trom 70% to 100%. Frequencies of inappropriate responses tallied 
Ly the teacher andobserver matched closely. 
F^rocedure U Contingent Teacher Attention 

During tiie data collection period the teacher directed a class 
discussion and called upon children who raised their hand. Follow- 
ing the oral discussion, related written work was assigned. During 
the independent .vork time, the teacher circulated around the class 
and -.poKs with those children v;ho were studying quietly. She 
sometirries reminded pupils to attend to their work. 



I voce iuT'*' I I ; dm t. i ngent Tegf^her Attention a n (\ Cons in tent f ^^nori ng 

On the first day of riocedure II ^ at the beginning of the 
..wDcial ..tUilieo period^ th<i pupiLs identified behaviors appropri . te 
for food clasL; di sctiGS ionG • No mention v/aii made of appi'opriate 
beiiaviors at the beginning of the Hngiish class which immediately 
followewl the Cocial Studies period. However, during both classes, 
tb»e teacI-401:^ vet tally praised childt^en who demonstrated these be- 
havl- I.UT'inr. both periods, she consistently ignored all 

! r; i: .:p ri :ite re3{:onje5 notefi in the definition. 
• rc Cv^ iur*:^ III ; Teacher Attention to Inappropriate PosponncG 

lur'inr. i roceduro III the teacher no longer ij^nored inappro- 
priate bohivicf . V/henever cluldren emitted inappropriate behaviors 
the teacher reminded them to return to work, to sit down, or other 
reminders usually used for classroom management. The teacher con- 
tinued to attGnf.1 to quiet study behavior, 
: r T^cedure 1 1 ; Pet urn to Contingent Teaclier Attont ion to 

Apr: ^ pri ate henavior and Consi s tent Ignoring of Inappropriate 

Ir'ocedure II was reinstated. The teacher frequently attended 
to children who were demonstrating appi'opriate behavior and consist 
t:nt ly ignored inappropriate behavior . 
Pesu Its 

ALLAH 

Allan wa : a 10 vear old boy v;hose former teachers reported 
t:ha^ ho hii p-Tor v;orK habit^^, engaged in disruptive behavior, 
la^ke^i interest in school, and had a history of irregular school 
it teiidan';e • He had been absent from school an average of 21 
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days each of the previous four years. In the fall of 1969, 
on the Otis-Lennon Quick-Scoring h'ental Ability Test, Allan 
scored within the normal range. On the Iowa Test of Basic 
vikilln, he £K;ored slightly below grade level. 

Table 1 is a record of Allan's inappropriate responses and 
study behavior. Percentages of study behavior were calculated 
by dividing the total number of scores by the total number 
of r-.aiaples takun, multiplied by 100. 



Table 1, Average number of inappropriate responses and 

percentages of study behavior in each procedure 
for Allan. 





Procedure 


I 


Procedure 


II 


Procedure 


III 


Procedure II 


r^tudy behavior 


8 3% 


97% 


93% 


97% 


Inapprop. resp . 


9 


2 


5 


2 



The data indicates that there was a decrease in inappropriate 
responses and a concurrent increase in study behavior during Pro- 
cedure II, when the teacher consistently ignored inappropriate 
responses and attended to appropriate responses. During Procedure 
III^ when the teacher attended to inappropriate responses, these 
responses occurred at higher rates than in Procedures I and 11^ 
even though study behavior remained relatively constant. 

All-in 's former high rate of absenteeism was reduced to four 
days auring the school year. Near the end of the year, the three 
teaclierrs in the department described his behavior as cooperative 
and eager. One teacher said his behavior ''is proof of what a 
little praise and encouragement can do*" 
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KATllY 

Kathy was an 11-year-old girl who had repeated second 
gr\ide. because hv.r work war> below grade level at the end of 
the foiiitl; grade, -Ahe was {)laced in tl^e fifth grade on a 
•'tranj'fer'' tan is. Ju the fall of 1969 ^ on the Iowa Test of 
Basi.^ Skills, Kathy floored at U.l grade level. In the fall 
of .1 *b7, on the '»tis-Lennon Quick- Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
sir: '.*'>r^*d 101. Tv;o years later, In the fall of 1969 , E?he r>cored 
37. i oMr t. h -gra-le teav..T»er^^ repor^te<I that she had difficulty 
::^:tt, iinp ^i', wa to work arid had great need of special help. A 
•/•ra!- iro her motl^er* •'.i(?scribed her as in •'r^oni.tant rebellion" 
at hcrr-:^ . 

Table ? is a record of Kathy *s inappropriate behavior 
and study behavior under the conditions of this study. It can 

be >:i:u that hur inaj-propri ato behavior' decreased and her study 
L^thavicr^ iri::rear.ed as a function of teacher attention durin^^ 

T;bl--' ?. Av^^rage nuniber of inappropriate re:iponses and 

per contai^es of study behavior in each procedure 
for Kathy. 



{^r^^cedure I Frocedure II Procedure ITI r'rocedure II 



8 f) 


9 8% 1 9 3% 
i 1 


97% 


8 


1 ! u 


7 



lIARh 

ii'.^r 1 v;ao ari ll-year-*old boy who had repeated first pj^ade . 
Ft^^vi'^.u • teach^err: described him as immature. They reported that 



he had difficulty settling down and following instructions. 
Last year he had been the subject of a project to increase 
his attending behavior conducted by his fourth-grade teacher, 
assisted by a consulting teacher-in-training. The fifth-grade 
ttacher wished to continue monitoring his progress on a daily 
basis. In the fall of 1967, on the Otis-Lennon Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, he scored below the normal range. However, 
in the fDummer of 1969 , on the VJechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, he scored within the normal range. 

Table 3 indicates that the frequency of Earl'c inappropriate 
behavior and study behavior was a function of teacher attention. 
i\'ear the end of this school year, department teachers stated 
ne had settled down and seemed to have matured. However, his 
behavior varied and inappropriate responses sti? ' occurred. 

Table 3. Average number of inappropriate responses and 

percentages of study behavior in each procedure 
for Earl. 

Procedure I Procedure II Procedure III Procedure II 



I nap prop, resp 



86% ! 96% 
i 


... . _ ^ , 

9 3% . 97% ; 


7 i 2 


3 

i 


^ i 



Summary 

The results of this project indicate that acceptable stud/ 
behavior occurred most frequently when incipprop- iate responses 
wexe consistently ignored and pupils we;e given teacher attention 
contingent v.pcn good study habits. 



ACQUTCITTOn or VOCABULARY WOKDS 

by 

!'rr. . ''hi r lev lltimphi-eyf; and . M.nlelon Chi 

i'oi- i'hi. b:ren to vead a ?;tory fli.ently, they must first le 
iLle to readily identify those individual vocabulary v;ord3 found 

r 

m the .nor/. There arc^ a number of ^lifferent wayr> that children 
l^'Avn v^.OriL\i] a)^v woi^U:- • This study flescrib»^s a method of 
v:.t i i/io'*:-: p<?ol-;^' rr.Ma:; ur^nen t of pupil ierformance on vocabularv 
v;ord ir; foi^ in entire oiass of first graders, 
Ch 1 Idrer ; and l' ^-^ tr ings 

Thi3 pro;jvct v;a^- couducted with 2 3 children in a hetero- 
r^u*':uc: ly -grouped rerular first-grade class. A few of the children 
had attended, kindergarten. Although no formal pre-test v;as ad- 

i.Lstrti'ti \ medsur^-- rea^iing performanc:o at tliC be^-inn i of the 
"^•^l.:: '.! year, i v;aG deteiTnined that most of the children Kiiov; 
r :* of ti;e letter\s uf the alphabet and a few 

1 i: ^-r. ^Id rf.>al v;^:rd'^ • Tlie project v;an started at the 

eitJ of .robei* af ter all of the children hafi been exposed to 
readin^^ roa:ir;er.n a(,^t i v i t i eri from the beginiiing of nchool. 
t inf. t i/>ft \> f hehav i or^ 

A correct rea-.iinf, response was defined as readinp a sinp^le 
word • ...r^!'^-- ' t ] y rhe flrr.t try whctn presented an individual 
v;,. r : card • 

Tr/ "-! r [^nal ::ato rial- 

Individual pa<.:k:3 of v;or<l card:: were prepared for each child, 
ich car 1 ."Mitaiaed a r:inrle i^rinted word from first-grade ^;»r 
::c' ':ori^i-rra''>* readiruj, book'^. • The ?FjO f ir^nt-rr^a-iv^ woi\f; v;orf» the 



vocabulary worda listed in the back of the Ginn Basic Reading 
«u>rier.: M>1 Littl e Hed Story Book, Little Green Story Book, 
Hz Little H 1 ue rtory Book, Little White House , On Cherry Street, 
and Oj^en the Gate. The 300 second-grade words were from the 
Ginr series 2"^ Reader, We Are neighbors , and the 2 Header, 
Around the Corner , and from the Scott Foresman 2^ Reader, Down 
the Hinging River . Vocabulary words were presented to the 
chlhii'in in the same order as they were introduced in the books. 
; ,1 * g !-pcording 

The vocabulary words were listed in order on individual 
data sheets. The teacher recorded a check on the child^s data 
sheet whenever a word was read correctly. No check was made if 
the child responded incorrectly or if there was no response. 
Cumulative totals of number of words each child had learned 
were recorded for each session. 
r-rocedure I 

Before each child started to read, the teacher said to him, 
"I want to see how many words you know." The first 24 word cards 
in the order of their appearance in the basic readers were presented 
one at a time to each child. Correct responses were checked on a 
data sheec in view of the child. 

The teacher prepared each child's pack of 7H word cards before 
each trial. After a word had been said correctly on three consecu- 
tive trials, that word card was transferred to the child's pack of 
"learned" w...i Is. The teacher kept both cc^r<\ packs for all the 
children. Occasionally, due to lack of time for clerical tasks, 
a "learned" word was not removed immediately from the word pack. 
Tach presentation of 2U words constituted a trial. Trials were 



ccnJucN..'.! !r.jm bi to 10:00 everv rncn^ninf. oince approximately 
cne-halt of t };o olar-s could be tested in a morning;, each child 
tv.'o t.2 i j e: '.:t'.ek , 'I'lii^ee ti ialfj fonstitutod a session. 
:].'■ ; J '.My limited to ?U woidG throuf:h 18 tt^ial'^ (6 

•ossl.-::. J ) tcr all ct the children. Beginning on trial 19, the 
word pick war. dcublfvl to us v;ords for those children v/ho learned 
• it least :c v;ords in a single session. 
i T O !ur>.' I I 

trial ioii^m '-hildren Lotvin toad from their word 

tajr. , t:i»- t^a.-her- stated that the children with three check.-^ after 
■i ..Old receive that word card to keep at the end of the trial 

-hil iter. -Stored their learned word card::-, in a Mmall drawer 
•■,'aL.inet. Very occasionally, the children could use their cards 
d-^:'I:i»- .';ia3sroo;n activities. 

t rc-edure T: Return to thi Procedure for 10 Children 

li. or-ior to ieter .'nine the effect of y,i'nn^ the cards to the 
■'.ilir'-r * v ••e-.-rr. , y-'-.i. children were r^ernoved from this contingency 

L'-rin:. in;' of ';o';r:-.n 12. These tf?n children were told 
L7 ' -oa-her that 3).e -^ould not give them any v;ord cardf^ . ':he 
"a: ! -d'.o no^: iod t.o w^ri-. .-.n thorn and thrit she v;ould Keep the cards 
hr.-r :e-,;-. ir:'. ret-irn them aG soon a:; 5he could. This pi^ccoduro 
-■^r.t inued tor thre^: se'is ions . f;urinf, the'-,',.- sonnif^nc, several of 

'hi I ;i -idm-'.n i ih^d the tear^her with »'Xpresr; ionJi suoh ars , 
""■i'r- ' : ii-d^-. i.orr/- it r.irht," r,r>, "V/ork on the weekend." 

.':.f^ '-ther hildr^-i: in the ^da'-i r.till r«;<-eivod oar'ds tn put 
ir.t.'.. *.;.-.:r i tLirifj:: dr-iv;er . 
? r o^. e !ui n I I : .'-e t ar fi to th i :\ I T^of^ejur-^- 

'.a the f;t:it tr i-i; oi session lb tfie ten (diildren wer-e ai^ain 
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given theii' learned words in the same manner as were the other 

children. 

Retent ion Test 

Three months after the beginning of the study, between 
sessions nine and ten, all of the children had accumulated packs 
of learned word cards. For the next seven school days, one 
child at a time was presented with his entire pack of learned 
wordr, . Number of cards in a pack at this time ranged fron 81 
to 3SQ. A retention score was calculated by subtracting the 
number of words missed from the tota] number of words in the 
child's pack of learned word? . 
Results 

The class learned an average of 487 words during the 51 
trials (17 sessions) of this project. As a whole the class 
learned 99% of the 350 first-grade words and 50% of the 300 
second-grade words. Individual children varied greatly in the 
total number of words that each learned. The fastest learner 
had learned a total of 724 words through session 17, while the 
slowest learner had learned a 'total of 367 words. Every child 
in the class had successfully completed the first-grade Ginn 
Basic Reading series by the end of the school year, and many were 
reading successfully in the second-grade reading series. 

The range of number of trials on which one word was presented 
varied. For many children, words were read correctly on the first 
session in which they were presented. That is, the word was said 
correctly on the first day it was presented, and on the two succeed- 
ing trial days. However, one word was presented to one child on 
18 successive trials, and never read correctly three times in 
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nuccossi Oil . The iJ(?tvoul y^iav endeci^ and the word remained in 
her tQYit pack. 

Vol' nu\^3t children the effect of keeping their leai^ned 
wcri cMrd:3 v; i.-; minimal, 'I hey learned jusit a:j many words diuung 
Iroceduro 11 as they had during Procedure !• This was not true 
for all the chi]di^en. Kip^ure 1 presents the graphs of two 
childiv'^n v;ho performed better when given their learned word 
'-:ar^i-; t.^.^ k^jep durin/ Frocedure II. 
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Figure 1. '^wo individual records of the 
percentages of first and second-grade 
vocabulary words learned durdng each 
procedure . 

Th't rei^ultr. of ti;e retention test shower! that almost all of 
th^- '-^h 11 iron in the class remembered 90% or more of the words in 
their learne^^! word packs. Pesults ranged from 8f.o to 99%. The 
classroom teacher reported that all children in the class scored 
v;ell on the Cinn Test given at the end of the year. Scores 



designated as "average" on the Ginn Test range from 83 through 
100. The lowest score obtained by any child in the present 
class was 91. Five children scored 100. Ten children scored 
in the "superior" range, one of them obtaining a perfect score. 
Discussion 

Further investigation of the effectiveness of the variables 
influencing vocabulary learning is indicated. This project 
demonstrated that precise measurement of reading responses can 
be achieved by the classroom teacher. Daily records of per- 
formances for individual children can indicate conditions under 
which each child learns best. Such continuous measures of 
individual progress can provide teachers with a tool for monitor- 
ing the educational growth of all children. 
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A DECREAiii: IN PARENT REMINDERS FOR DRESSING 

by 

Mrs. Marilyn Cleveland and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 

Paul was a six -year-old boy, described by his parents as 
"taking forever to get dressed in the morning. •* The mother 
reported it usually took Paul from five to 30 minutes to get 
dressed with frequent "reminders" and, occasionally, "veiling 
reminders . " 
Procedure I^ 

Tor three weeks the parents observed, recorded, awA graphed 
the number of times they told Paul to get dressed, and the number 
of minutes that it took Paul to dress in the morning. 

Figure 1 shows that the parents spoke to Paul zero to 13 
times, with the average being seven times in 2U days. 
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Procedure II 

At the beginning of day 25, Paul was told that an oven timer 

would be aet for three minutes every morning after he was awakened. 
If Paul wau dressed before the timer went off, he would earn 5< 
which could bo saved towards buying a bicycle light. On days he 
took longer than three minutes to dress, he would not earn the 5^. 
Figure 1 shows that the number of reminders the parents gave Paul 
immecliately decreased to zero under this procedure. 
Discussion 

At the end of the school year, the parents reported to the 
teacher that dressing time was no longer a problem at home. The 
mother said, "It helped us both through the rest of the year. I 
stopped yelling at him, and he was very proud to dress in such a 
short time." Paul earned enough money to purchase the light for 
his bicycle. He commented to his mother after purchasing the 
light, "It was fun." 



DAWDLING AT SUFPiJRTIMi: 

Mrs. Ghirlcjy Humphreys and Mr. Dittrich 

Ken was a four-year-old boy, described by his father as "a 
real poke" at the supper table. This dawdling behavior was de- 
fined as; taking 30 minutes or more to finish eating his supper. 

Procedure £ 

Tor nine days Lhe father recorded and graphed the number of 
minutes Ken spent eating supper. Figure 1 shows that he once took 
90 minutes, and once, CO minutes; on four days he took 50 minutes. 
Eating time in this period averaged 49 minutes. 
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DAYS 



* accektmue time 
. unacceptaiu tiwc 



rigurf^ 1. A record of Ken's time to complete supper. 



Procedure II 



On day 10 Ken was ^.iven a chart. He was told he could stick 



a colored atar on the chart each time he finished his supper 
in 30 minutes or less. On days that he took longer, his father 
put a black mark on the chart. 

At the time these procedures started. Ken and his family 
were anticipating a visit from grandparents. Ken's father had 
suggested that his son might have expected to use acceptable 
eating time to impress his grandparents. Figure 1 shows that 
for the first eight days of this procedure. Ken never took more 
than 30 minutes to eat his cupper. For these eight days, eating 
time dropped to an average of 27 minutes. 

On day 18 the family learned that the grandparents' visit 
had to be cancelled. Ken's eating time became variable. For 
the next 25 days of this period, eating time averaged 33 minutes, 
and ranged from 10 minutes to 66 minutes. 

Over the entire 33 days. Ken averaged 32 minutes to complete 
his supper. 
Procedure III 

The father reported that on or about day U3, a now agreement 
was made with Ken. He was told when he earned five stars on five 
successive days, a black mark, already on the chart, would be 
erased. Fifteen successive stars would eliminate all the black 
marks on the chart. For the next two weeks. Ken usually completed 
hiLi supper in 30 minutes or less. This met his parents' criterion 
foi' acceptable eating time. 

Beginning on day 57, Ken's eating time was recorded as accept- 
able ( in figure 1 ) when he completed his supper in 30 
minutes or less. Otherwise, the time was recorded as unacceptable 
("0" in figure 1). For the final 35 days of the study, his eating 
time was acceptable 82% of the time. 



DiGcu.'j:; i.on 

Ken's father reported eating time generally ranged between 
2 5 and 30 minutes. He concluded, "The stars eventually really 
dominated those ugly black marks." The parents also agreed that 
Ken's general eating behavior had improved greatly during the 
period of this study. 



